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might have been soapy, and that soapyness had probably been associated with the production of the phenomena.
Various experiments and observations on soapy water have since been made, and results which seem worthy of notice have been arrived at. The more obvious features of the phenomena must of course have been seen thousands of times before by washerwomen and others; but perhaps the conditions may have been left unheeded, and without receiving any scientific attention or scrutiny.
The occurrence of the phenomena seems to be associated essentially with cooling of the liquid at its surface where exposed to the air, when the main body of the liquid is at a temperature somewhat above that assumed by a thin superficial film. A very slight excess of temperature in the body of the fluid above that of the surrounding air is sufficient to institute the tesselafced changing structure, provided that the soapy water is in other respects in good condition for taking the actions to which the phenomena are due.
An easy method of procedure for making suitable experiments and observations, and which was shown to the Philosophical Society in illustration of the communication, will now be explained. A glass pan was filled to a depth of four or five inches with soapy water of proper consistency, arrived at by previous trials. Then, to warm it slightly, one or two small tin cans of hot water were plunged into the soapy water, so that heat would be given to the soapy water by conduction through the sheet metal. The warm water cans were then removed, and the soapy water was stirred to bring the whole to about a uniform temperature. Then, the pan and its contents were left undisturbed, and the subsequent behaviour of the liquid was watched. Swirling flows, conspicuous by their pearly streaks, showed themselves for some time, but with gradually abating speed, and in the course of five or ten minutes the eddying motions, accompanied by spirally-formed moving streaks, were gradually dying out, and the moving patterns on the surface were, by slow degrees, assuming a tesselated character. After the cessation of all such swirling motions, and disappearance of spirally-moving streams, the tesselated configuration might be found to continue, perpetually changing in all its individual details from minute to minute, but retaining the same general character for many hours together.